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ELOCUTION and POLITE LITERATURE. 



MR. HENRY SMEATHM AN, who was many years 
a pupil of the late Mr. Rice, and before he went on his 
travels, pracVifed with fuccefs that Author's ingenious method 
of teaching to read, fpeak and write, with eafe, energy and 
propriety ; begs leave to offer his fervices to the public in the 
fame mode of ufeful and polite inftru&Ion. 

Gentlemen intending themfelves for the Church, the Bar or 
the Senate, will by oral and familiar converfation, in a few 
months, receive more improvement, than by a folitary ftudy 
of many years, in an art not taught in our Schools or Univer- 
ii ties, yet abfolutely neceflary to thofe who wim to excel in 
public or polite life, or afpire to eminence in eloquence and 
literature. 

By this art, a liberal education is improved and accom- 
plifhed, claffical learning advantageoufly difplayed, and the want 
of a proficiency in the dead and other languages fupplied, as by 
Mr. Smeathman's method, founded on that of Mr. Rice, the 
pupils may acquire a critical knowledge of the idiom and ele- 
gance of their own without them. 
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This recommends it peculiarly to the attention of all thofe 
who wifh to have the pleafure of reading the English claffie 
authors with grace and propriety, or to write and fpeak cor- 
rectly; of thofe Gentlemen, who are intended for the Navy, 
the Army, the Public-office or the Counting-houfe ; orwhofe 
juvenile ftudies may have been obliterated by an early intro- 
duction into thofe fituations % and of all thofe who may have 
been deprived of the advantages of a liberal education.. 

They are effectually cured of any defects in pronunciation, 
which do not arife from an imperfection in the organs of 
fpeech ; and inftead of provincial, difagreeable or abfurd 
habits, they acquire an energetic, a perfuafive and a graceful 
manner of fpeaking, reading and reciting. Above all, the 
younger pupils receive this fingular and important advantage, 
that their minds are opened more early, their reafbn is aiufted 
in its exertions, and directed to- fuch objects as naturally pro- 
mote the perfection, and the happinefs of human beings. 

This method is equally well adapted to both fexes, thofe ad- 
vanced in life may receive inftruction privately, as ufual, and 
Ladies will be attended at their own houfes. 

Application may be made to Mr. Smeathman, at his Cham- 
bers, N° 1 4. ClementVInn. Of whom, in a few days, may 
be had a fhort Treatife on the nature of eloquence, and the 
importance of learning to read, fpeak and write our own 
language, independent of all others ; with a plan of his mode 
of teaching, and the advantages to be derived from it. 

The following are detached extracts from the above-men- 
tioned Treatife, 

s " Thofe 
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** Thofe who have not ftudied and been exercifed in reading, 
"■ fpeaking or compofing, in their own language, will not do 
" either in fuch a manner as to claim or deferve attention ; 
" and it is the talent of performing them with eafe, energy 

and propriety, which we call eloquence. 
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" People are ufually very folicitous to have their children in- 
" ftructed in all thofe liberal arts, which are deemed requifite to 
** perfect them as Gentlemen and Scholars : and furely as no- 
" thing contributes more to this intention, they would not omit 
" oratory, if they thought it was to be learned. They liflen 
..'■* with rapture to the charms of eloquence, but are not aware 
" that it is in their power to procure this ineftimable talent 
" for thofe who are the objedls of their inceflant care and daily 
" anxiety." 

—"This can only arife from the erroneous idea that oratory Is 
'** not to be taught or acquired. Yet no art is more fimple in 
" its Principles, or clearer in its rules, and no rules are more 
" eafily reduced to practice, or more certainly pra&ifed with 
" fuccefs." : — 

— " It is granted that people may improve themfelves much 
" by private declamation. The art of eloquence, however, 
is in this refpedt like fencing, in which a man can learn 
very little by pufliing againft a wall: he may indeed 
" ftrengthen his mufcles, and enable himfelf to bear the 
" fatigue, but it is by frequent exertion with a. mailer only 
that he can exped to acquire ikill. 
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"It is from the friendly obfervatibns, the oral information, 
** the frequent contentions and the unreftrained corrections, 
" of a ikiiful companion, that a ftudent in oratory can derive 
" effential improvement : writing alone can no more commu- 
" nicate the art than it can fpeech to the dumb. 

" Thofe therefore who educate their children for eminent 
" ftations in life, with the hope that they will one day render 
" themfelves confpicuous in the Senate, the Church or the 
*' courts of Law and Juftice, without having them grounded ia 
" the firft principles of eloquence, expect to reap where they 
** have not fown : they muft in all probability be difappoint- 
« ed.".— 

— " There is fcarce a man of a moderate age and capacity not 
" born with fome invincible imperfection in the organs of 
" fpeech, who may not in twelve months be enabled to com-' 
** municate his thoughts with pleafure to his audience, and 
" credit to himfelf ; or fo to read the Liturgy as to excite 
'•« Devotion in the moft lukewarm, and to confirm it by a na- 
" tural, perfuafive and convincing manner of delivering the 
" great and effential truths of Religion ; and how much this 
" is to be wilhed is left to the opinion of all who have heard 
" the difgufting and unedifying manner in which the fineft 
" compOfitions are generally delivered in our public places of 
" worfhip, and feen the awkward figures fome of our learned 
" Senators make when they attempt to fpeak in Parliament."— 

— *' We have hitherto treated only of the moft obvious advanr 
*' tages arifing from the ftudy of eloquence. On a ctofer 

" view,. 
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" view, many other important benefits will be found to be 
" derived from it. Of thefe, opening the mind ? improving 
" the heart and in fitting a defire. of knowledge, deferve par- 
" ticular notice. Such is the tendency, effect and benefit, of 
** the mode of inftruction here recommended ; for as it applies' 
" directly to the understanding without burthening the me- 
** mory, or perplexing the mind, the youngeft pupils recur 
" to it with delight ; and its uncommon fuccefs, when at- 
"tempted, has arifen from the immediate conviction which* 
*' they feel, that our path to knowledge is pleafant, and- 
*■' the pofieffion of it highly advantageous and deniable." — 

*' Our youth are generally very defective in thofe polite 
" Branches of Knowledge without which claffical Learning is 
" of little ufe. Their manners frequently continue rough and 
" puerile, when they ought to be, graceful and manly, theit 
•' fpeech inarticulate or flovenly, diflbnant or defective, dif- 
il agreeable, and often unintelligible; and very few, even 
**■ among thofe who are good fcholars, can read or write their 
« c own language with eafe or propriety: an accomplishment 
" abfolutely neceffary to thofe who wim to derive any advan- 
'*■ tage fromextenfive knowledge or profound erudition." 

"■ Young People are naturally emulous of the company of 
" perfons refpectable either for their Rank or Abilities, and if 
«' they pafs their time with low or ignorant people it is for 
" want of being properly introduced and accuftomed to mix in 
6 « the converfation of men of polifhed manners and liberal ac~ 
" complifliments'"' 

— " The mode of Inftruction here recommended, muft necef- 
" farily in its Courie remove thefe Defects, and the prejudices- 

" intailedl 
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'•■'* intailed on them ; and promote the acquisition, of thofe 
*' ufefuli arts, on which the Succefs of lire fo much depends." 

" In the profecution of it their Curiofity is excited and di- 
" reeted to proper objects, and a defire for general knowledge 
* s the great foundation of excellence, implanted by making them 
« acquainted with fuch remarkable things in nature and art 
" as are worthy of Attention. Inftead of a flovenly or ungrace- 
" full mode of fpeaking, they are taught to deliver their fenti- 
" ments with propriety and precision according to times and 
'*' circumftances ; confequently their manner when improper 
" is reformed infenfibly, and without appearing an object of 
" attention ; their Minds are cultivated by frequent appeals 
** to their underftanding, and their judgements regulated by 
" the conftant habit of obfervation and reflection, exereifed 
" in a Minute enquiry into the Truth and propriety of fuch 
*' thoughts as they are directed to in the courfe of their ftudy. 
** Thus being early qualified for the company of well bred and 
** intelligent people they appear with becoming confidence and 
** fatisfaction on all occasions." 



